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THE ASSASSIN DISCOVERED BY MR. KINGSION IN A HAYLOFT, 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 
INFLUENCE : 
ATALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE, 
CHAPTER VII.—ON THE TRAIL. 
Iy the course of the day, a pedlar-woman came to 
the back door of Mr. Kingston’s house, and was 
showing her wares to the servants. Her pack was 
spread out on the kitchen table, comprising a varied 
assortment of flaring handkerchiefs, cotton prints, 
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vivid shawls, and marvellously cheap ribbons. On 
the ground reposed her basket, filled with the usual 
red-edged looking-glasses, large enough to mirror 
one’s chin; scarlet primers, adorned with the cus- 
tomary frontispiece of a female instructing a child, 
in proximity to a bee-hive; pink papers of pins, 
any one of which might have been representative 
of the “bare bodkin,” celebrated by Hamlet; re- 
markable little pictures of saints in yellow glories ; 
E 
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and a streamer of ballads frothed over the edge. 
‘The owner of this tempting lot was, of course, the 
small brown-faced woman whom we met at the 
wake last evening; in daylight her brownness is 
seen to be composed of an infinity of minute 
freckles: her black bead-like eyes twinkled with 
mingled shrewdness and good humour, in their 
setting of crow’s-feet. 

“ Now take it, Nelly Fisher, an’ ye niver ped 
fippence a yard for a betther article. Why, it’s 
dog-chape; look at the matarial; hould it up 
atween you an’ the light, honey.” She pulled the 
girl to the doorway, and shut her left eye know- 
ingly: “If ye biled it an’ baked it, the colour wud 
never loosen.” 

“T like it well enough,” said Nelly, “all to the 
price ;” and she walked to the fireplace carelessly, 
as if she did not lay much stress upon the purchase. 
“Deed an’ now I look at it this way, the patthern’s 
a’most faded-lookin’.” 

“ Faded-lookin’! artih, what’s come over yer 
eyes, asthore?” demidiided the pedlar, setting her 
arms a-kitibo. “It’s the bright colour that’s in 
yer own cheeks whet himself is by, that’s just it! 
T wouldii’t be the same young maz the first day 
you puts that oii you, Nelly Fisher!” Whereat 
the lowséitiaid blushed, and drew near to the tible 
agditi, averting that Mrs. Mack’s tongue “wud 
coax & bird off a three, so it would;” and that 
lady proodeded to tap the nail thus inserted, and 
fix it deeper. 

“That I tay be sellin’ you the weddin’ dress,” 
said she—“ if I wotildn’t sooner give you this than 
pe | other calico in the lot, for pink’s yer becomin’ 
colour, Nelly, an’ I'll uphold it before all the world.” 

None of the servants being inclined to controvert 
this assertion, Mrs. Mack’s momentary belligerence 
siibsided itito a sinile of intense friendliness. 

“ T suppose I may as well take it, you sootherer,” 
said the damsel. 

“ How many yards, hotiey ?” itiquired the pedlar, 
prodicing a yard measure. “ All the quality takes 
twelve; an’ as you're a tall likely girl——” 

“ Oh, ten will do for me,” was the reply. 

“ Very well, asthore. An’ the linings, of coorse?” 
as she rapidly checked off the yards, pausing at the 
tenth. ‘“ Now, are you sure ten willdo? Flounces 
becomes a tall figure; an’ I know for sartin that 
Biddy Carey’ll have ’em next Sunday, for I seed 
the gown at Mrs. Stitcher’s, makin’.” 

This was irresistible; and the twelve yards were 
cut off. “Threads, an’ hooks an’ eyes ?” interro- 
gated the pedlar. “ An’ a pennorth of whalebone. 
I ax yer pardon, sir, but I didn’t observe yer 
honour,” she said, dropping a low curtsey to Mr. 
Kingston; “I’m gettin’ deaf an’ ould, as we all 
must expec, an’ sure ‘tis nothin’ to be shamed of, 
neither. If yer honour or the missis wants 4 bit 
of linen now, rale home-spun, I’ve just the bit that 
wud make darlin’ shirts for yerself or the young 
gintlemen. There's only little things in the basket, 
sir, that yer honour wouldu’t be bothered wid.” 
He was turning over the sheaf of ballads, and 
picked out one, with a dim woodcut of a vessel 
standing on its head, in an alarming and highly 
unnatural manner, 
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“Do you sell many of these?” 

“’Deed an’ I do, sir, middlin’. The times is bad, 
an’ money is scarce, an’ I never gives nothin’ o, 
credit, which goes agin me in the way of thrade, 
sir.” This was quite as much for Nelly’s benefit, 
as a reflection growing naturally out of the subject. 

“Very good,” was his remark. “Were you 
going about much, this week back ?” 

“ Barrin’ Monday,” said the pedlar, considering, 
while her chin rested on the yard stick—* barrin’ 
Monday, when I was in my bed, with the rheumatic, 
an’ had a pain in every bone of my body, an’ I never 
knew I had so many bones before: I was on the 
road a-Tuesday aun’ Wednesday. I'll be reduced to 
an ass an’ car at last, for in coorse tisn’t younger 
Pll be gettin’—leastways, if I could afford it, which 
I can’t.” The shrewd eyes watched how the gentle. 
tian took this hint. But he merely said: “I sup- 
pose Fou Were at the wake last night ?” 

“Deed ati’ I was, sir, an’ moré be token, ’twas 
there I sotild the last ballad I had like the one in 
yet honour’s hand, to Tom Riley, of Lissard Point.” 

Suddenly Mr. Kingston had the knowledge he 
sought. He tossed a penny on the table, and went 
out of the kitchen, with the words echoing after 
him: “ Maybe the missis wud be wantin’ the thriflc 
of fine linen I has?” She drew from lier vast pocket 
a small bag, and dropped therein the penny, among 
many coins odorous of fish. 


“Short,” said Mr. Kingston, summoning his 
head-clerk into the study, “ whit kind of a charac- 
ter does that young Riley, dt Lissard Point, bear?” 

“Very fair, sir; used t6 come here with his 
mother to pay the rent of theit holdifig, regular, 
before the hard times.” Mr. Short’s highest idea 
of character Was a punettial payment of the land- 
lord’s claims. 

“ A remarkably tall young fellow, with big feet?” 

“Can't say about his feet, sir; but he is remark- 
able tall,” said the clerk. 

“You never happened to hear whether he had 
anything to do with the Riband-men ?” 

“ Well, sir, I know he’s got a bad brother-in-law 
in John Carmody, who was turned out at Bally- 
more; ahd they’re iri one house since then.” 

Mr. Kingston put the ballad in the same secret 
drawer with the pistol, and the wadding, and the 
sketch of the footprint—all mute evidences of an 
attempted crime. He then wrote a letter, which 
caused the next Report of the Bible Society to con- 
tain the following entry: “Thank-offering for an - 
Escape, Twenty Pounds.” And those of the family 
at Golden Hills who read Reports, some months 
afterwards, on seeing this, wondered what the na- 
ture of the escape could be, and who was the donor. 

When Mrs. Kingston went out for her usual 
afternoon drive, her husband walked beside the car 
as far as the village on the beach, where was 4 
smith’s forge, of course—such is the focus of every 
cluster of Irish cabins—and men were at work 
round the flaming fire, beating the glowing iron 
into useful shape, by a process analogous to that 
which many a human heart must undergo before it 
be tempered for its fit work. A horse waiting to 


| be shod was tethered to a staple in the doorway, 
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THE LEISURE 


aud seemed to snuff the heated air gratefully. 
Mr. Kingston spoke to the smith, and bade him 
send a workman up to Golden Hills immediately. 
Then, catching sight of crazed Sally at a little dis- 
tance, he went towards her. 

“Don’t be afraid”—for he saw that she would 
have avoided the mecting—*“TI shall only ask you 
one question. Was not Tom Riley, of Lissard 
Point, one of those sworn to take my life ?” 

If she had answered nothing, he would have seen 
enough in the sudden change of her face—the 
startled, incredulous look—to verify his words. 

“Yes,” Mr. Kingston said; “and Carmody, his 
brother-in-law, was another.” 

“Yer honour”—the poor woman stumbled in her 
words, and could not speak aright, for this know- 
ledge struck her as supernatural—* I dunno where 
yer honour found it out, but it’s thrue.” 

The trail of the criminal was becoming thicker. 


All the external fastenings of the house were ex- 
amined, and strong bars ordered for the ground- 
floor shutters. Lina looked into the drawing-room 
while the measurements were taking; heard part of 
a consultation respecting the relative value of bars 
horizontal and bars diagonal as fastenings; and went 
away with her poor little heart trembling. Papa 
evidently considered the -house in danger. She 
heard them going from room to room below, re- 
maining long at the hall door, trying the locks and 
bolts. She knew that her father had chosen the 
time of her mother’s absence for the investigation, 
to spare her just such painful fear as Lina herself 
was feeling. 

Was the fear not wrong? Should she not, as a 
Christian, have more trust and reckon more securely 
on the care of her heavenly Father? Lina feared 
that she could not be his child, or she would not 
beso timid. ‘The thought of his supremacy scemed 
to give her but little strength or comfort. 

Look to the Cross, poor child! Not his power, 
int his love, as revealed in the gift of our Lord 
Jesus, is the safeguard of the weak human soul. 
lila was more calin after she had kneeled down 
ind prayed—after she had looked away from the 
lark fleeting shadows of earth to the bright change- 
legs realities beyond. She opened a book upon her 
table—Baxter’s works—and the page she looked at 
contained this cordial : 

** Now here I leave all self-pretence, 
Take charge of what's thine own: 
My life, my health, and my defence, 
Now lie on thee alone!’ 


What comfortable words! “Oh, siirely,” thought 
lina, looking up with a happy smile, as the realiz- 
ing of the seGond line filled her Kéart, “I belong to 


Jesus. What have I to fear? Life, health, all I 
hve and am, have I given to thee, my dear 
Saviour. And thou hast given me thine own pre- 
“ious self! Lord, I beliéve ; help thou mine unbe- 
lief I will trust, and not be afraid: in God is the 
‘tength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” 

Tears of joy filled her eyes. For a little while 
‘hé experienced the highest rapture on earth—she 
ralized the oneness of her soul with Christ her 
‘aviour ; and she feared nothing. 
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CHAPTER VIL,—TRACKED TO THE LAIR, 
Constable Norn was in his garden, sauntering 
about the narrow walks—if a word so indolent as 
sauntering could ever be applied to that brisk offi- 
cial—picking up an odd weed, and looking ad- 
miringly at the yellow and lilac crocuses, which 
already shed light over the barren beds. His little 
son was walking after the constable, on a pair of 
very red legs, whimpering while he munched a 
crust of bread; and, as whimpering was the young 
gentleman's normal condition, it excited no uneasi- 
ness in his affectionate father. At present Master 
Jacky was cold, and expressed his sense of the blue- 
ness of his knuckles and exceeding lilac of his 
cheeks, by the same monotonous whine which he 
would have uttered had the sun shone in his eyes, 
or the rain pattered upon him, or any other griey- 
ance befallen his person. But suddenly the whim- 
per changed into a scream of delight, as he espied 
a hen whom it was legitimate to hunt, she having 
unlawfully worked her way under the privet hedge 
into the flower-beds, with a view to worms. And 
Master Jacky was pleasantly excited by the terror 
of the chased fowl, until he drove her to an unna- 
tural flight over the hedge again; when he re- 
sumed his whimper and the crust simultaneously. 

The constable glanced along the road at either 
side of the station, every few minutes, the chief part 
of his business in life being to keep a bright look- 
out, and was presently rewarded by seeing a car 
coming. He knewthe grey horse, and Mr. Kingston 
driving; he threw the weeds on a heap of such, out- 
side the yard-door, and went to meet the gentleman. 

“Good morning! cold weather! Can you spare 
me a man to Castlebay ?” were Mr. Kingston’s 
words, when the horse drew up. “Just as well to 
have a guard, Nolan.” 

“ Ay, sir, of course ;” and one of the privates 
was called to buckle on his belt and bring his fire- 
lock. 

“Little fellow whimpering—always is that, I 
believe,” said Mr. Kingston, passing the reins to 
William, as he stepped down from the car. “ Con- 
stable, a word with you.” 

“ There’s a dangerous knot of fellows somewhere 
near Lissard Point,” he said, when they had gone 
aside. “ Johri Carmody is one—he that was evicted 
at Ballymore.” 

“T know, sir,” said the constable, with a nod. 
“ He's a real bad chap, only he’s so ’cute we've no 
way of ¢atchin’ him. I watches that man as I used 
to watch Mary before we wor married; an’ his 
‘cuteness is wonderful.” 

Nolan appeared to relish it, rather; and truly 
nothing struck him as so admirable as the out- 
witting of himself. “I was on patrol all last night, 
sir, an’ if the counthry was dead, we couldn’t see 
less than we did. Where them fellows has their 
meetins, an’ how they contrive to know every 
movement of ours, is amazin’.” 

“Keep your eye on Lissard Point, in any case,” 
said Mr. Kingston. “There ought to be a police- 
station there.” 

“ Sure enough, sir; the district’s too large to be 
trustin’ to this one,” said the constable. “Tl 
watch Carmody, sit, never fear.” 
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Lina was going to Castlebay to make some 
purchases: she sat with William, and her father 
on the other side with the armed man. 

“ You need not be frightened at seeing the police- 
man,” said William, noticing her change of colour. 
“You know most of the country gentlemen drive 
about now with such an attendant. Mr. O’Brien 
wanted papa to do so long since.” 

“These are terrible times in Ireland, Willie,” 
she said. 

He got possession of her cold hand, and chafed 
it in his own: though gloves were between, Lina 
understood the kind pressure. With a little effort 
she said: “ William, I am not afraid, when I re- 
member that Jesus is our kind Saviour.” 

He looked away to the long straight road for a 
minute or two. An honest face was his, though in 
feature irregular and in colour sallow; the great 
grey eyes were sunk below black brows, and a dark 
dawning of moustache stained the long lip. He 
looked round at her again. 

“Tf you are quite sure that He has saved your 
soul, I don’t wonder that you are not afraid, Lina.” 

“Dear Willie! I am quite sure, at times. And 
oh, it is such happiness !” she added. 

“ Why doesn’t it last always ?” he inquired, with 
his eyes averted. 

“ T suppose because I look at myself, and not at 
my Saviour,” she answered after a pause. 

“T never felt it,’ he said, after another silence. 
“T do not know the joy of feeling that I am re- 
deemed. Let us pray that God will give it to me.” 

Both said nothing for a long space. ‘They were 


passing through a country of bogs, where the 
principal elevations were stacks of turf, and the 
principal depressions pools of black stagnant water; 
but beyond, the mountains rose, heaved against the 


blue sky in bare angular masses. White cottages 
dotted the slopes at distances, and the summits 
were purplish heather, with faint traces of snow 
lingering high in the cold solitudes. 

Castlebay was a bathing-place in summer, and 
boasted of a superb strand, where the footing never 
played false, and the waves were almost always gen- 
tle. Regiments might be manceuvred on that sheet 
of smooth hard sand, when the tide left it bare; and 
when the great semicircle was filled with water, 
fringed at the edge by a triple cataract of tumbling 
surf, there was no finer expanse of land-locked sea 
on all the west coast. 

But now whole ranges of houses were shut up; 
for it was the dead season, and the blinded windows 
seemed mourning the fact. All the “ Sea-views”— 
which was the ornamental name of a great variety 
of places, roads, terraces, and parades—were wea- 
ther-beaten and boarded up, while grass grew in the 
solitary flagways. Surf Villa, the residence of the 
doctor, who left it in summer for a smaller, with the 
philanthropie design of accommodating visitors— 
had lost some of its chimney-pots in the late high 
winds; and the remainder showed like an imperfect 
set of teeth, and had a smashed window bound up, 
which distantly resembled an extinct eye. In its 
pugilistic encounter with the west wind—lord para- 
mount of the points of the compass in Castlebay— 
Surf Villa would appear to have come off indiffer- 





ently well. Its neighbour, Spray Cottage, which 
had a pleasure-ground five yards square before the 
door, comprising a rock-work—an arbour (in sum- 
mer clothed with scarlet runners, in winter only 
cords)—also comprising a perfect thicket of holly. 
hocks and underwood of London pride, marvels of 
vegetation in that locality; Spray Cottage was in 
mourning, not to say in weeds, for the lost summer, 
Altogether, the genteel portion of Castlebay seemed 
asleep with tight-shut eyes, and bent on staying 
asleep, till the fine weather should rouse it. 

Wave House, the residence of Mrs. Orme, Mr, 
Kingston’s aunt, looked less lugubrious than its 
fellows, owing to a consciousness of inhabitants, 
It was sheltered by the broad side of the church, 
and paid for its shelter by a mild inland view of 
fields, with only one or two deserted bathing-boxes 
to suggest the vicinage of ocean. Its name, there. 
fore, which hinted such extreme intimacy with the 
waters, was a misnomer bestowed only in accordance 
with local usage, and very undesignedly took in 
people who read advertisements each June, setting 
it forth as “an elegant furnished mansion, fit for 
a nobleman’s or gentleman’s family ;” and who 
straightway pictured to themselves a residence over- 
looking breakers, which are refreshing objects in 
summer, when viewed from dry land. Mrs. Orme 
and her sister Jemima then took a trip to Dublin, 
till October emptied Castlebay again. Both re. 
membered Mr. Kingston at an age when he found 
delight in gingerbread and candy, and when a stub- 
born sentence in Homer was the worst evil life 
contained. 

“ Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Orme, as he entered, 
“ before I shake hands with you, take that odious 
thing out of your pocket, and put it with the muzzle 
away from me, on the table next to the door.” 

Mr. Kingston laughed, and deposited his revol- 
ver as desired. 

“Jemima, don’t shake the table as you pass, and 
don’t brush against it, for your life,” added the old 
lady to her sister, while she abstractedly shook hands, 
and permitted Lina to kiss her cheek. “ Suppose 
it were to go off ”’—she looked at it apprehensively— 
“ what would become of us ?” 

“As at present placed, ma’am, my respected 
uncle’s picture would be shot through the heart,” 
said Mr. Kingston, in the manner of one accustomed 
to these reflections on his fire-arms. Lina ex- 
changed a very affectionate greeting with the other 
old lady, who also kissed William when he entered 
with his rough long step; and his feet were looked 
at by Mrs. Orme as she had looked at the revolver. 

“You ure going to the assizes, Richard ?” said 
the old lady. 

“Yes. I shall take the coach this evening, unless 
something occurs to make it desirable I should stay 
till to-morrow,” Mr. Kingston replied. 

“In which case you will make our house your 
home,” said the old lady, a little pompously. 

“Thank you, madam. I must be off now,” he 
said, seizing his hat and gloves: “there’s a meet- 
ing of magistrates at the court-house.” 

He appeared in the afternoon to Lina for a mo- 
ment, to say that he should not be able to leave 
till the next day, and wished her also to remain, 
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The evenings at Mrs. Orme’s house were uniform. 
Night after night, through the three hundred and 
sixty-five, did Jemima rise to make tea at the first 
stroke of eight, and Biddy, the maid, brought in the 
hissing urn before the last stroke. <A large tortoise- 
shell cat, which had slept for an hour on Mrs. 
Orme’s knees, was consigned to the servant’s hands, 
that it might be laid on itsown couch. This even- 
ing, the deviation was that William was employed 
as a cutter of bread and butter into the thinnest 
shavings—popularly supposed to be particularly 
palateable to ladies; and whereof, when prepared 
faultlessly, nobody partook but Lina, and she from 
self-sacrificing principles. They were inthe midst 
of the meal—Mrs. Orme devising chocolate for 
herself out of a little silver kettle, and feeding a white 
cockatoo, whose stand had been brought near her 
for the purpose—when the maid entered, with a 
message that Misther Lance Brady wished to see 
Mr. Kingston, who immediately went out leaving 
his tea unfinished; and a few minutes afterwards 
Lina, whose ears had a habit of watching her father, 
heard the hall door shut, and steps receding on 
the frosty ground. 

“Gone out this bitter night!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Orme, ringing for fresh coals. ‘“ Dear me, there’s 
no managing men. I hope he wrapped up well, 
and wore a comforter round his neck, and cork 
soles in his boots.”” Whereas Mr. Kingston, at that 
moment, was walking quickly on the road skirting 
the beach, with even his great-coat open; a pace 
or two behind him, ran Lance Brady, who seemed en- 
dowed with shorter legs, to judge by the nature of 
his progression. 

“T sarched all the enthertainment for man an’ 
baste in the whole town, sir, an’ nobody answerin’ 
his likelihood was thereat all at all. An’ ’twas by an 
axiden, sir, that I see a little girl carryin’ some 
plasthers in her hand, out of Vize’s shop, where 
they sells ointment on the like, sir: an’ I axes 
her where she be goin’, an’ she tells me there be a 
sick man over in Westhrop’s, wid a broken hand. 
Sure the foolishness of me not to remimber that 
the Westhrops is cousins of the Rileys.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Kingston. 

“So I gives her a pennorth of peppermint, an’ 
walks up wid her to the house; an’ he’s taken a 
sthrange fancy to lodgings in the stable, sir—he, 
he!” langhed the ugly face of the speaker. 

“Did you see him ?” 

“Oh no, sir—I suppose he’d be five miles away 
out o’ this before now, if I axed afther him at all. 
I just went in friendly, sir, and talked to the honest 
woman about the hard times, an’ got a pinch of 
snuff from the old man, sir.” 

Mr. Kingston was taciturn after this ; and Lance 
Brady was fain to content himself with watching 
the sparks struck from the flints in the causeway 
as his iron heels tramped over them. 

Riley was lying among the hay of the loft, with 
his face to the wall, as a light approached. He 
either thought that the person coming was one of 
the family, or he was half asleep, though he moaned. 
Mr. Kingston said, “Does it pain you so much, 
Tom Riley ?” 





ball in his heart; and there was no strength in him. 
He staggered against the wall, with his face white 
and shivering. 


* PROTESTANT OR NOT PROTESTANT? 


Mr. Cartyze, in the two volumes already issued of 
his “Life of Frederick the Great of Prussia,” brings 
the biography no further down than his accession 
to the throne in 1740, when he was only in his 
twenty-eighth year. The events of his long reign, 
of nearly half a century, his wars and administra- 
tion, his domestic and foreign policy, his private 
habits and personal character, are all reserved for 
future volumes. In fact, Mr. Carlyle has as yet treat- 
ed almost entirely of matters preliminary, though 
enough appears to confirm the estimate taken of 
Frederick in the sketches of his life which lately 
appeared in our columns (“ Leisure Hour,” 1858). 
We are relieved under the circumstances, and until 
the completion of the work, from judging how far 
Mr. Carlyle’s labours will modify the general opinion 
about Frederick in this country. We believe that 
Lord Brougham’s summary of his character was 
not far wrong, when he said: “ Upon the whole, all 
well-regulated minds will turn from a minute view of 
this famous personage, impressed with no venera- 
tion for his character, either as a member of society, 
a ruler of the people, or a part of the European com- 
munity.” “To the success of his intrigues and his 
arms, he owes the appellation of Great—a title which 
is the less honourable, that mankind have generally 
agreed to bestow it upon those to whom their gra- 
titude was least of all due.” But though Mr. Car- 
lyle may not succeed in making us regard Frede- 
rick as worthy of hero-worship, there are noble 
passages in Mr. Carlyle’s book, such as the follow- 
ing, in which he describes the influences of the 
Reformation on the history and destiny of nations. 
“The Reformation was the great event of that 
sixteenth century; according as a man did some- 
thing in that, or did nothing and obstructed doing, 
has he much claim to memory, or no claim in this 
age of ours. The more it becomes apparent that 
the Reformation was the event then transacting 
itself, was the thing that Germany and Europe 
either did or refused to do, the more does the his- 
torical significance of men attach itself to the 
phases of that transaction. Accordingly, we notice 
henceforth that the memorable points of Branden- 
burg history, what of it sticks naturally to the me- 
mory of a reader or student, connect themselves of 
their own accord, almost all, with the history of 
the Reformation. That has proved to be the law 
of nature in regard to them, softly establishing 
itself; and it is owrs to follow that law. 
“Protestant or not Protestant? The question 
meant everywhere: ‘Is there anything of noble- 
ness in you, O nation, or is there nothing? Are 
there, in this nation, enough of heroic men to ven- 
ture forward, and to battle for God’s truth versus 
the devil’s falsehood, at the peril of life and more ? 
Men who prefer death, and all else, to living under 
falsehood—who, once for all, will not live under 
falsehood ; but, having drawn the sword against 


The man started upright, as if he had received a | it (the time being come for that rare and important 
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step), throw away the scabbard, and can say, in | 


pious clearness, with their whole soul: ‘Come on, | 
then! Life under falsehood is not good for me: 
and we will try it out now. Let it be to the death | 
between us, then!’ 

“ Once risen into this divine white-heat of tem- 
per, were it only for a season and not again, the 
nation is thenceforth considerable through all its 
remaining history. What immensities of dross and 
crypto-poisonous matter will it not burn out of 
itself in that high temperature, in the course of a 
few years! Witness Cromwell and his Puritans— 
making England habitable even under the Charles 1. 
terms for a couple of centuries more. Nations are 
benefited, I believe, for ages, by being thrown once 
into divine white-heat in this manner. And no 
nation that has not had such divine paroxysms at 
any time is apt to come to much. 

“That was now, in this epoch, the English of 
‘adopting Protestantism ;’ and we need not wonder 
at the results which it has had, and which the want 
of it has had, For the want of it is literally the 
want of loyalty to the Maker of this universe. He 
who wants that, what else has he, or can he have ? 
If you do not, you man, or you nation, love the 
truth enough, but try to make a chapman bargain 
with truth, instead of giving yourself wholly, soul 
and body and life, to her, Truth will not live with 
you, Truth will depart from you, and only logic, 
‘ wit’ (for example, ‘ London wit,’), sophistry, virtua, 
the wsthetic arts, and, perhaps, for a short while, 
book-keeping by double-entry, will abide with you. 
You will follow falsity, and think of truth, you un- 
fortunate man or nation. You will, right surely, 
you for one, stumble to the devil, and are, every 
day and every hour, little as you imagine it, making 
progress thither.” 

“ Austria, Spain, Italy, France, Poland—the offer 
of the Reformation was made everywhere; and it 
is curious to see what has become of the nations 
that would not hear it. In all countries were some 
that accepted; but in many there were not enough, 
and the rest, slowly or swiftly, with fatal, difficult 
industry, contrived to burn them out. Austria was 
once full of Protestants; but the hide-bound Fle- 
mish-Spanish Kaiser element presiding over it 
obstinately, for two centuries, kept saymg, ‘ No; 
we, with our dull, obstinate Cimburgis under-lip 
and lazy eyes, with our ponderous Austrian depth | 
of habituality and indolence of intellect, we prefer | 
steady darkness to uncertain new light !’—and all 
men may see where Austria now is. Spain still 
more; poor Spain going about at this time making | 





its ‘ pronunciamentos,’ all the factious attorneys in | 


its little towns assembling to ‘ pronounce’ virtually | 
this, ‘The old is a lie, then; alice, after we so | 
long tried hard, harder than any nation, to think | 
it a truth! and if it be not Rights of Man, Red Re- | 
public, and Progress of the Species, we know not 
what now to believe or to do, and are as a people | 
stumbling on steep places in the darkness of mid- | 
night!’ They refused Truth when she came, and | 
now Truth knows nothing of them. All stars and 
heavenly lights have become veiled to such men; 
they must now follow terrestrial ignes fatui, and 
think them stars. That is the doom passed on them. 


54 PROTESTANT OR NOT PROTESTANT ? 


“ Ttaly, too, had its Protestants; but Italy killed 
them—managed to extinguish Protestantism. Italy 
put up silently with practical lies of all kinds, and, 
shrugging its shoulders, preferred going into di- 
lettantism and the fine arts. ‘The Italians, instead 
of the sacred service of fact and performance, did 
music, painting, and the like, till even that has 
become impossible for them, and no noble nation, 
sunk from virtue to virti, ever offered such a spec. 
tacle before. He that will prefer dilettantism in 
this world for his outfit shall have it, but all the 
gods will depart from him; and manful veracity, 
earnestness of purpose, devout depth of soul, shall 
no more be his. He can, if he like, make himself 
a soprano, and sing for hire—and probably that is 
the real goal for him. 

“But the sharpest-cut example is France, to 
which we constantly return for illustration. France, 
with its keen intellect, saw the truth and saw the 
falsity in those Protestant times, and, with its 
ardour of generous impulse, was prone enough to 
adopt the former. France was within a hair's 
breadth of becoming actual Protestant. But France 
saw good to massacre Protestantism, and end it in 
the night of St. Bartholomew, 1572. The celestial 
apparitor of Heaven’s Chancery, so we may speak, 
the genius of fact and veracity, had left his writ of 
summons—writ was read, and replied to in this 
manner. The genius of fact and veracity accord- 
ingly withdrew—was staved off, got kept away, 
for 200 years. But the writ of summons had been 
served; Heayen’s messenger could not stay away 
for ever. No; he returned’ duly; with accounts 
run up, on compound interest, to the actual hour 
in 1792; and then, at last, there had to be a ‘ Pro- 
testantism,’ and we know of what kind that was!” 


WILD MEN OF THE WOODS. 


THE GORILLA, 





From time immemorial travellers haye been set 


down as great story-tellers, in the nursery sense o! 
the word. The celebrated Abyssinian traveller, 
Bruce, was not half credited in matters which purely 
related to the geographical course of the Nile, 
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because he was unfortunate enough to assert (what 
is now known to be a fact beyond cavil) that the 
Abyssinian people ate raw beef-steak. In like 
manner, when the Dutch, on their first intercourse 
with Japan, became acquainted with the ways of 
that singular people, they stated, amongst other 
peculiarities of the race, that when two Japanese 
gentlemen happened to quarrel violently, and one, 
in the extremity of anger, plunged a sword into his 
own body, and thus committed suicide on the spot, 
it was established, according to the Japanese code 
of social honour, that the second person in the dis- 
pute must instantly follow the bad example. This 
statement, wild though it seemed at first, is 
absolutely true. So extraordinary are the reye- 
lations made by time, that people are less increqu- 
lous than of yore. All our difficulty in believing 
in the existence of a traveller’s phenomenon rests 
usually on no better ground than this—we have 
not seen it before. In Catlin’s amusin description 
of North American indigenous tribes, itis narrated 
that an Assinboin Indian chief haying been deputed 
by his brethren to progged to Washington, and 
chronicle all the noteworthy particulars which fell 
in his way, was formally tried and executed, on his 
return, because of the supposed falsehoods he told. 
Many extraordinary communications the Assinhoin 
accepted on the faith of their deputed trayeller, 
though the task was difficult enough. One recital, 
however, they could ot belieye, and that sealed his 
fate. He told them that between the Assinboin 
territory and Washington, the pale faces he met 
with were so numerous that he could not count 
them. ‘There was no hope for Wi-jun-jon (such 
was his name) after that. The wise men of the 
tribe held a sort of court-martial on him. He was 
sentenced to be shot; and, lest a common leaden 
ball might not take effeet cn so great a liar, he 
was shot with a piece of the handle of an iron pot. 
On few subjects, if any, have travellers been so 
persistent in their narration, and so persistently 
disbelieved, as respecting the existence of wild men, 
by which I mean, apes having a human stature and 
something like human lineaments. As regards the 
ape and monkey tribe generally, their caricature 
presentment of the human form and face is striking. 
In species where the tail is wanting, and the nose 
somewhat prominent, the human resemblance is still 
better made out; but until recently the existence 
of a species of ape as tall as aman, and enormously 
strong—an animal to which the expression “ wild 
man of the woods” may be consistently, though fan- 
cifully applied—had not been satisfactorily made out. 
A few years since, howeyer—in the year 1853, if 
I rightly recollect—Professor Owen startled the 
audience of the Royal Institution by some revela- 
tions he made concerning the manners, customs, 
personal peculiarities, and whereabouts of an enor- 
mous ape, called the gorilla. From drawings dis- 
played by the Professor, some notion of the mon- 
strous and ill-conditioned beast might be formed ; 
so that when the Professor told his audience that he 
believed an adult animal of this species to be equally 
powerful with the lion, and in some respects more 
formidable, there were few listeners, I i imagine, who 
went away entertaining any doubt on that matter, 
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All that we know for certain respecting this for- 
midable animal may be said to date from the year 
1836, when the skin of one was deposited in the 
museum of Hayre; but not until eleven years sub- 
sequently was the whole body of a gorilla procured 
andexamined by naturalists. Before offering further 
particulars concerning the gorilla, it may be as well 
to mention, that up to the period of his discovery, 
there were only known two species of ape, strictly 
deserving the appellation of anthropoid, or man- 
like. They are the orang-outang (exclusively a 
native of Borneo, and a few other islands in the 
same region) and the chimpanzee; the latter, an 
animal which inhabits the very same regions as 
the gorilla, namely, portions of the west coast of 
Africa, within the tropics. Owing to the circum- 
stance of the gorilla and the chimpanzee being 
fellow ecoyntrymen, go to speak, much confusion 
arose, and many trayellers were disbelieved when 
affirming they had encountered an ape of dimen- 
sions so much larger than the latter. 

Time out of mind, negro inhabitants of “ Gorilla- 
land” had affirmed the existence of monstrous wild 
men, who liyed in the woods. Nobody believed 
them. And when it was added that these mon- 
strous wild men were in the habit of secking out 
panthers and slaying them, the narration seemed 
still more monstrous. To put a climax on the tale, 
the negroes would affirm that the wild men were 
constantly in the habit of attacking that forest 
monster, the elephant, and driving him away by 
sturdy blows of cudgel or of fist. Well, all this 
did seem extraordinary, to be sure ; but it is likely 
ta be true, nevertheless. 

At length, howeyer, after the gorilla skin, to 
which allusion has been made, came into the pos- 
session of a French captain, by whom it was de- 
posited in the Havre Museum, a little more faith 
was placed in negro tales about the gorilla. High 
rewards were offered for a living gorilla, but in 
vain. “Tl give you a hundred francs,” said a 
French captain, addressing himself to a poor negro, 
who would perhaps have consented to walk a hun- 
dred miles for a glass of brandy or a piece of to- 
bacco; “T’'ll give you a hundred francs if you will 
catch me a live gorilla.’ The negro shook his 
head. “ You might offer me the weight of yonder 
mountain in golden coins,” replied the negro, “and 
still, I could not do what you wish.” Such an event 
as the live capture of an adult gorilla is indeed | 
unknown. Young ones occasionally have been 
snatched from the female’s arms, after she herself: 
has been mortally wounded ; but the yonng animals 
have invariably died. People do not seem to have 
found out the conditions necessary for retaining 
them alive in captivity. 

It is no easy matter, however, to capture a young 
gorilla in this way even. The creatures travel in 
herds; usually males and females together. When 
disturbed, either accidentally or by design, the lady 
gorillas, each mamma with a baby in arms, climb 
up the trees with wonderful agility, leaving their 
lords and masters to remain on terra firma, and do 
battle on their behalf. ‘'I'o say the truth of these 
gentlemen, cowardice is not a vice of theirs. They 
have many bad qualities, but that is not one. They 
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THE GORILLA, AS PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE TTR IN WHICH IT ARRXVED, 


are, however, very undiscriminating in their valour. 
Whether the intruder, man or beast, have come 
upon them casually and unaware, or whether he 
have sought out the gorilla solitudes with delibera- 
tion prepense to kill and murder, it is all the same 
to the infuriate quadrumana. Wrenching in hot 
haste a branch from some neighbouring tree (if he 
be not thus armed already), he utters a harsh cry, 
sounding like ha-hi! and rushes upon the in- 
truder. If the latter be a man, and armed with a 
gun, there is a chance for him; just one chance, 
and no more. If he discharge his piece at too 
great a distance, so that the bullet, however rightly 
aimed, cannot penetrate the tremendous skull, then 
is the gorilla only the more terrible for the attempt 
on his life. If, on the other hand, the hunter wait 
a little too long, the gorilla is upon him with a terrific 
spring. Inan instant the firelock is wrenched from 
his hand, and the next moment it is crunched in 
two between the monstrous teeth, just as easily as 
a donkey would bite in two a carrot. Next comes 
a terrible death for the hunter. The gorilla never 
forgives, and is never afraid. The creature kills 
his antagonist either with a blow of fist or club, or 
by a bite with those tremendous teeth of his, which 
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can hardly be put to any honest use, seeing 
the gorilla is a fruit-eating animal. 

Whilst the gorilla’s skin, preserved in the mu- 
senm at Havre, was stimulating the ingenuity of 
naturalists on the coast of Africa to discover other 
particulars concerning the monster, the following 


good chance occurred. Mr. Wilson, an American 
missionary, happening to call at a negro hut, 
saw glaring down upon him from the cabin wall 
an enormous cranium, to his unpractised eye not 
altogether unlike that of a man in shape, but im- 
mensely larger, and having teeth like those of a 
lion. He had heard of the gorilla, and had long 
endeavoured to procure one. That enormous cra- 
nium must have belonged, he thought, to the head 
of one of these tremendous animals. Inquiring, 
he found it to be so. A bargain was soon struck. 
For about ten shillings, I think, the cranial 
trophy was taken down from the negro’s wall, and 
delivered over to the keeping of the American mis- 
sionary, who, on his return to America, deposited 
it in the Boston Museum. 

Since that period, the incessant inquiries made 
by naturalists for gorilla specimens have been at- 
tended with a large measure of success, Several 
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SPECIMEN OF THE GORILLA, AS RESTORED, 


heads have been brought to light, and at least three 


dead bodies, with flesh perfect. One of them, how- 
ever, was obliged to be anatomized on the spot, and 
the skeleton alone retained, owing to the want of 
spirit to preserve it in. A second dead body, 
falling into the hands of a French naval officer, the 
latter, through the kindness of his admiral, was 
enabled to protect the monster in a huge barrel 
filled with a mixture of brandy and corrosive sub- 
limate. In this state it was conveyed to France, 
where, in the museum of the Jardin des Plantes, 
at Paris, it may still be seen. The third specimen, 
which is the one represented in the accompanying 
engravings, was recently sent to the British Museum. 
On the 11th of September, 1858, Mr. Bartlett, of 
the Crystal Palace, was invited to be present to see 
the cask opened in which it arrived. Upon the 
opening of the cask, in the presence of Professor 
Owen and other officers of the Museum, the ap- 
pearance of the specimen was such as to leave little 
hope of its being saved, and the stench was so 
great that it was found necessary to have the cask 
Immediately closed ; in fact, the animal was in such 
‘state of decomposition, that it required consider- 
able determination on the part of Mr. Bartlett to 





undertake the task of restoring and preserving this 
rare creature. For this purpose, it was imme- 
diately removed to the middle of a large field at 
Norwood, in which place, for several weeks, Mr. 
Bartlett and his assistants were engaged in the 
operations required for its preservation, and by 
which means it has been restored to its present 
state. Mr. Bartlett was assisted during the whole 
of the process by Mr. Ashton, in taking the pho- 
tographs and stereoscopic views from which our 
engravings are copied. 

A full-grown male individual of the gorilla spe- 
cies measures about five feet cight inches in 
length; at least, that is somewhat about the aver- 
age height of those already captured. In all pro- 
bability, six feet may be reached in some indivi- 
duals. But, in comparing the creature’s physical 
developments with those of man, a consideration 
of mere altitude is very fallacious. Muscular de- 
velopment is a surer guide, particularly that de- 
partment of it which gives breadth between the 
shoulders. In this respect, the difference between 
the strongest man and a gorilla is enormous. In 
breadth of shoulder, this creature more approaches 
the characteristics of the lion. 
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When a gorilla dies, his fellows inter the corpse 
under a heap of leaves and loose earth collected for 
the purpose. When they kill a negro, they are 
reputed to serve his body in a similar manner. 
Gorillas are not flesh-eaters. Wild fruits and vege- 
tables constitute their frugal fare, digestion being 
promoted by a mouthful of ants occasionally. Of 
sugar-canes they are reputed to be particularly 
fond; so that when they discover a plantation of 
this luscious grass, (for sugar-cane is nothing more, ) 
they commit sad havoc. Not content with filling 
themselves on the spot, the gorillas break off canes 
with their herculean hands, lay them together in 
bundles, and twist a band around the bundle pre- 
paratory to carrying away. But here, mark the 
stupidity of the beast, and learn, if you do not know 
already, the impassable gulf between the instinct of 
the most man-like of brutes, and the intellect of 
the most brute-like of men. The gorilla has not 
sense enough to perceive that before his sugar-cane 
bundle can be lifted from the ground and carried 
away, the canes must be all, or nearly all, discon- 
nected. Sugar-canes have deep roots—too dee 
for even the strength of a gorilla to get the better 
of. The stupid animal ties severed and growing 
canes all together, and thus misses his mark. He 
tugs and tugs, but the bundle remains where it 
was, much to his chagrin, I haye no doubt, and a 
monument to his small intelligence. For this and 
other reasons the natives call him “the stupid old 
man,” citing, as a particular instance of his stupi- 
dity, the fact that, although living in a yery rainy 
climate, he builds himself a house withont a roof. 
If another proof be needed of the small intelligence 


of the gorilla, take the following:—When the 
natives are for many days continuously on a hunt- 
ing excursion, as often happens, they light fires for 


protection in the forest by night. After the ne- 
groes have gone away, the gorillas often crowd 
around the fire to warm themselves, and are much 
gratified by the temperature. But they have not 
intelligence enough to keep the fire burning by 
throwing on more wood, though living in a region 
where wood in abundance may be had by merely 
stretching out the arms for it. 

From what has already been stated concerning 
the personal appearance of the gorilla, the beast 
seems not very prepossessing; but when it is fur- 
ther stated that the creature’s eyes are green, and 
the male gorillas have each a sort of crest upon 
the head, which is moved rapidly backwards and 
forwards when the creature is in anger, perhaps not 
even the fanciful genius of a Fuscli could imagine 
a better model for the impersonation of a night- 
mare. 

As to the poor simple natives, their notions con- 
cerning gorillas are peculiar. They believe them 
to be a sort of sulky people, who could speak if 
they would, but who will not speak for fear they 
should be made to work. Pity the gorillas cannot 
be made to work, I think. What an admirable 
blacksmith IT can fancy one making! How his 
brawny arms could smite the glowing iron! An- 
other strange belief do the negroes entertain: 
believing in metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of souls, they have some sort of notion that the 





great man-apes may contain the souls of their 
ancestors. Hither, however, the belief is unsettled, 
or the negroes are a sort of cannibals; for when- 
ever they are fortunate enough to slay a gorilla, 
they skin it, smoke the flesh, and eat it. 

Notwithstanding the recent period when the 
existence of the gorilla was confirmed, a circum. 
stantial description of the animal dates at least so 
far back as the end of the seventcenth century, 
If old Andrew Battell had been credited when de. 
seribing his adventures, the gorilla would have 
long ago taken his acknowledged place amongst 
the curiosities of animated natural history. It fell 
to old Andrew Battell’s lot to undergo some strange 
vicissitudes. At one period of his life, a prisoner 
amongst some tribes of wild Indians in South 
America, he only escaped those inhospitable shores 
to he shipwrecked on the west coast of Africa, 
in whieh region he spent no less than sixteen 
years. He describes with tolerable fidelity both 

orilla and chimpanzee. Few modern naturalists, 
Pecier, believed him. Others thought he 
needlessly discriminated between chimpanzee and 
gorilla. 

A French author, whose communications to a 
seientific journal I have been reading of late, con- 
siders it probable that the gorilla was actually 
known to the Carthaginian admirals, Hanno and 
Himileo. The tale goes thus :—About the fifth or 
sixth century, B.c., Hanno and Himilco set out 
on a yoyage of maritime discovery. Sailing in 
company from the Carthaginian port, each took 
a different direction. Himilco passed northwards, 
and examined the Mediterranean European shores; 
whilst Hanno, more adventurous, “performed the 
then daring feat of forcing his way between the 
pillars of Hercules, or, as we should now say, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and passed thence south, along 
the African coast, collecting strange objects as he 
skirted along. How far south Hanno went on this 
occasion is very uncertain. Some authorities will 
have it to be that he even reached the Cape of 
Good Hope. Other authorities impose a much 
shorter limit to the wanderings of the bold Car- 
thaginian, affirming that the utmost stretch of his 
voyage was to the Canary Isles. Probably here, 
as in thousands of other cases, truth lies between 
extremes. Probably Hanno never reached the Cape 
of Good Hope; but probably, too, he went farther 
south than the Canary Isles. Mark the argument 
on which this latter belief is founded. He brought 
back some extraordinary apes with him, or rather, 
their stuffed skins. The latter were carefully re- 
tained at Carthage, and looked upon as the relies 
of wondrous creatures. Pliny described those skins, 
and my French authority considers them to have 
been skins of the gorilla. To be sure, it will not 
be inconsistent if we assume these skins to have 
belonged to the chimpanzee—an ape large enough, 
and man-like enough, to have raised the curiosity 
of Hanno, although inferior in all respects, save 
intelligence, to the gigantic gorilla, 

And here, before bidding adieu to gorilla-lore, I 
will just venture to remind the reader of a fact— 
one known to him already, perhaps. It is this: 
however man-like to ordinary observers this larg? 
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ape, and others resembling him may be, closer in- 
spection shows impassable lines of physical demar- 
cation between the brutes and humanity. ‘The ana- 
tomy of apes is profoundly different to that of man. 
How widely diverse are the hands of man from his 
feet! The latter are very good and convenient to 
step upon, but sorry things to lay hold of an object 
with. Now, as for apes, they are called by natu- 
valists quadrumana, that is to say, four-handed ani- 
mals. It is literally true: their four extremities 
are all hands. ‘Then, as for intelligence, how vast 
the demarcation! Monkeys and apes, all their imi- 
tative tricks notwithstanding, have but the instinct 
of brutes. From time immemorial they have lived 
in communities, like man, but what have they 
learned? Absolutely nothing. The gorilla, as we 
have seen, has not the necessary sense to keep a 
fire burning, or to bear away a faggot of sugar- 
canes. Alas, poor gorilla! I wonder the negroes, 


even, look upon you as a sort of relation. 


A SEA ADVENTURE. 


Saitors are the most rural-hearted people in the 
world. Their fancies, though rarely realized, have, 
depend upon it, all of them inland and rural home- 
steads. What, like long sea voyages, long priva- 
tions of land, can give yearnings towards our dear 
mother earth ? How many landscapes spring up 
at sea; and what is city life to a sailor, (he sees 
that at every port, on every coast,) compared with 
the pictures his imagination draws of rustic scenes 
and occupations? Seamen are pretty nigh as 
freshly primitive, too, in spite of civilization, as 
they were when the Argonauts sailed in search of 
the golden fleece. Js not a genuine British tar still 
as genuine a bit of unfashioned nature as even a Phoe- 
nician fleet could have turned ont? And as for fisher- 
men, they may he called “sea shepherds,” though 
I cannot recollect that they ever were so called, ex- 
cept on the single occasion when “ Proteus drove all 
his herd to visit the mountains.” Any one who has 
ever visited any of the coast settlements of this 
class apart, (I am thinking especially of one in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne sur Mer,) cannot fail to 
have been struck with their rude, hard, happy, and 
abundantly supplied life; genuine peril and toil, 
and genuine rest and enjoyment. Pastorals are as 
insipid as the refined innocence they feign; but a 
piscatorial poem might be full of stirring incidents, 
of excitement, of terror, and of pathos. Of the 
primitives of humanity, however, so little remains, 
that there is hardly enough left to sympathize with 
what does remain. Having nevertheless, on a long 
sea voyage, visited a little island remote from civi- 
lization, and redolent of all Arcadian rusticities—a 
scene of enchantment and of disenchantment in the 
course of a single day—I purpose here to record 
the rather singular adventures and experience of 
this day, and have get down the above remarks 
as a sort of preface. 
We were sailing from India, homeward bound. 
The vessel was neither a man-of-war nor an Hast 
‘ Indiaman, but a merchantman. The passengers on 
board were all of them officers of the —th Regi- 
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ment, several of them having their wives with them. 
The “ M——-” had been chartered as a transport 
ship to carry us to England, our regiment, (which 
consisted solely of officers, as the men had been 
drafted into other corps,) having been recalled home 
after twenty years’ service in India. 

Our captain, or skipper, as the sequel will show, 
requires a few words to be said about him at start- 
ing. He had the look and character of a drunken 
smuggler. Iam sure he was never seen by any 
one on board thoroughly sober, and it would be 
perhaps rather hazardous to say that he was ever 
seen not thoroughly drunk. There must have 
been some mystery of iniquity in such a fellow ever 
having been placed in any responsible position. 
With his drunkenness begins and ends my adven- 
ture. ; 

We were flapping about in a dead calm, the sea 
like a mirror of molten glass, as unruffled and 
passive as the hot cloudless sky it reflected. An 
island lay about four or five miles on our lee. 
Through our telescopes we could discern its green 
woods, and our hearts longed for their refreshing 
shelter, when one morning our skipper, who had 
been hitherto an object of aversion and avoidance 
to us all, made himself suddenly popular by pro- 
posing that, as the calm was likely to last, we 
should all go on shore and enjoy ourselves, at least 
for one day. This announcement was delightful ; 
we were soon ready, ladies and all. The boats 
were lowered, and we were presently a joyous 
company, four boats full and the gig, rowing hastily 
away on the pleasantest pleasure party that ever, 
by sea or land, the sun had shone upon. It was 
not till evening was a good deal advanced that we 
reached the island. 

The island is about fifty miles in circumference. 
Tt was formerly a I'rench possession, but fell into 
our hands on our conquest of the Isle of France. 
At the time I allude to, it was inhabited by three 
French families, who, with their slaves, constituted 
its whole population. Being surrounded by the 
most dangerous reefs of coral rocks, and having no 
safe harbourage, it had been almost always a desert 
island, and had become so infamous as the refuge 
and resort of smugglers, that our government had 
stationed a marine officer on the coast to detect and 
frustrate the operations of those gentry. It is 
probable that, with this class of industrials, our 
skipper had formerly had intimate connections, 
and that he could not resist the drunken tempta- 
tion to revisit once more his old haunts; or, who 
knows, he might have been carrying on some 
smuggling enterprise on this very occasion, though 
his vessel was chartered by the government, and 
had king’s officers on board. But this conjecture 
came later. 

As we approached the shore, we expected to see 
some signs of life and habitation; but none appeared 
till we got quite close to the beach, when we per- 
ceived one man only coming to meet us. This was 
the marine officer above alluded to. The extraordi- 
nary apparition of almost a fleet of boats, directing 
their course towards the island in open day, had ex- 
cited his curiosity, so he came to meet us alone, 
simply because there was no other human being, 
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save his.own black female cook, within five miles 
distance. His delight on finding the whole party 
to be English cannot be described. It transported 
him beyond the bounds of hospitality into the most 
intimate cordiality at once. He shook hands with 
us all more than once all round, and exhibited so 
many signs of joy that we began to think the 
only visible inhabitant ofthe island was rather frail 
in the upper story. He, however, soon recovered 
himself and apologized for his familiarity, without 
explaining its cause. He invited and conducted us 
all to his abode—a very pretty cottage commanding 
a fine sea view. But we soon found, somewhat to 


our disappointment, that the means of entertain- | 


ment at our host’s command were by no means 
equal to the sudden demand made upon them; 
neither was his cottage at all ample enough to give 
accommodation to the one half of our party. In this 
dilemma, all our unmarried men, with one exception, 
resolved, under the guidance of the captain, to push 
up through the woods and over the hill, into the 
interior, where they were told they would find, at 
tive and at six miles distance, two families who would 
be prepared to supply all their wants. As for the 
ladies and their husbands, the marine officer under- 
took to provide for them ;. and this duty he fulfilled, 
greatly to their contentment and to his own; for, 
I suppose that the pleasant meal and the pleasant 
talk, the food, wine, and the excellent coffee, season- 
ing and animating both—this al fresco repast in 
the open air, in so novel a position—must have left 
as delicious reminiscences on the minds of all those 
who partook of it as it has on mine. 

Being the only bachelor of the party left behind, 
my bed as well as my board was al fresco.’ I had 
foreseen this, and had consequently refused to go 
up the hills; for nothing, to my taste, is so ex- 
quisite as complete solitude under the open sky, 
(climate permitting,) on a fine night, in any new 
scene of beauty or sublimity. When I first visited 
Mont Blane, I remained the whole night on Mont 
Flegere, taking nominally a bed at the station- 
house at its summit, watching, free from the bab- 
ble of a Babel of tourists, the tremendous scenery 
about me. At present, though very beautiful, 
the scenic environment was by no means of so ab- 
sorbing a character. Yet, the excitement of the 
day, and of the scene, was sufficient to keep me 
wakeful, and I gave myself up to the enjoyment 
of mere existence. When at last fatigued, I found 
the trunk of a small tree, which had been felled, a 
very convenient pillow, and my boat-cloak was 
quite a sufficient covering to protect me from the 
dews. The sun, streaming on my face, awoke me 
in the morning quite refreshed, and all alert for the 
adventures of the opening day. 

Islands far out at sea have got, somehow or other, 
associated in our minds with pictures of the pro- 
fusest magnificence of nature. The Edens set in 
the main, which the first discoverers of America lit 
upon, areno doubt partly the cause of this. Yet, 
no anticipation could have come up to the scenes 
of enchantment we now passed through. Woods, 
savannahs, groves of the lime and orange tree, 
whose fruit we absolutely trod under our feet; 
bays indenting the coast, all of the rudest and the 
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softest, the wildest freaks and most virgin fancies 
of nature, were intermingled together. The whole 
island seemed to belong to nobody, to be its 
own proprietor, and to be happy—as multitudes 
of birds of strange and brilliant plumage pro. 
claimed—happy “beyond rule or art, enormous 
bliss,” as it had been from the beginning of time, 
This was its particular charm, which wafted a balmy 
health into our lungs, though we did occasionally 
see large patches of cultivated ground, sown with 
wheat, Indian corn, and paddy (rice), in a flourishing 
condition, which showed the soil to be particularly 
fat and fertile. The climate, however, is as tempes- 
tuous as a passionate woman. We saw chasms 
rent in several places through the forests, by hur. 
ricanes that had ripped their way through them. 
Of these, timely notice is always given by the 
bellowing and furious gambols of the wild bulls, 
numerous in the island, who feel the greatest terror 
at their approach. We were told also of one of the 
forests having, a short time before, caught fire, 
which spread considerably, terrifying the ‘cattle to 
a frantic pitch, and greatly alarming the inhabitants, 
though the grand ignition—a forest in flames seen 
far out at sea, is something portentous—was very 
distant from their settlements. It was extinguished, 
after having raged for nearly a whole day, bya 
violent descent of rain. The external scenery 
occupied us agreeably, and formed the main subject 
of our talk till we arrived at the residence of the 
first family we were to visit. 

Here we entered a large square court, reclaimed 
completely from the wildness of the country about 
it. Fronting us, stood a large handsomely-built 
cottage. On one side were cow and cattle houses, 
and on the other sides were about two dozen of 
the neatest huts, built of mud and laths or stakes, 
I had ever seen. Each hut had in its rear a rather 
largish garden, kept in the trimmest order; and 
behind the cottage was as fine a kitchen garden 
as belongs to any private gentleman’s country 
house in England. The cottage was the abode of 
the proprietor, and the huts lodged the slaves. I 
never saw a more cheerful picture of abundance, 
than this- court and its environments presented. 
Domestic animals of all kinds, particularly the 
feathered bipeds, turkeys, geese, ducks, and guinea 
fowls, made a very pleasant clattering; and there 
was that sort of confusion, which is not disorder, 
in which all practical cleanliness is observed, that 
makes a well-conducted farm establishment, in all 
parts of the world, so agreeable a sight. We had 
now a very satisfactory conviction that our stomachs 
would be kept in fine tone for the indulgence of the 
imagination in its unsubstantial fare; and it was 
owing, perhaps, to the anticipation of the good 
things to be partaken of after our long walk, that 
even the sight of slavery did not disturb our good 
humour. But, to say the truth, this first glance 
of it was quite the reverse of revolting. The slaves 
were evidently well lodged, well fed, and well taken 
care of, much more so than the free peasant usually 
is in any part of the world. They looked alert 
and merry, a grin almost always on their faces; 
and as for the young brood of them, rolling and 
playing, and gambolling about among the other live 
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stock, they were the very pictures of animal con- 
tentment and enjoyment. 

The inmates of the large cottage consisted only 
of an old bed-ridden woman and her daughter, 
Mademoiselle S——, of about twenty-five years 
of age. Our visit caused great delight to our 
entertainers. Such an event, they said, had not 
happened to them during the twenty years they 
had inhabited the island. A bountiful déjetimer 
i la fourchette was prepared for us. We were 
served with silver forks, and: napkins, importa- 
tions from France five-and-twenty years before. 
When we spoke of France, we found that these 
kind people had been dreaming of it for the last 
quarter of a century; but they were dreaming out 
their dream in such a delightful dream-land, that 
we could not pity them, for very envy at their 
happy lot. Neither did we see in them any signs 
of sadness or repining. On the contrary, their 
French politeness and gaiety, far from being im- 
paired, retained all its pristine amenity and sparkle. 
The young lady chatted with our young officers, 
as only French damsels know how to chat. She 
had rarely such an opportunity, though she had 
been once or twice to the Isle of France, of exer- 
cising her talents in this line, and she made the 
most of it; whilst the old bed-ridden dame, from 
her couch, kept up an incessant fire of bow mots 
and French anecdotes upon us. There were just 


sixteen of us, upon which, she observed, counting 
each for one year, our visit was a sort of compensa- 
tion for her sixteen years’ confinement to her bed. 
On taking leave, in order to visit another family 


about a mile further up the country, we were in- 
vited to return to dinner; and as we perceived that 
our refusal to do so would be a severe disappoint- 
ment to our kind hostess, it did not require much 
pressing to induce us to accept the invitation. 

If the romance of this visit was a little tempered, 
and very piquantly so, by just a touch of the foppery 
of old French civilization, we found that of the next 
at least quite pure. The family here was a grand- 
father and his two grand-daughters ; old age in its 
serenest guise, and youth in its rosiest bloom, 
sequestered in the most retired nook of beauty I 
have ever seen, though it has been my lot, in 
various travels, to search out and enjoy such spots 
as much as any man. The site of the cottage, 
which required no gardening about it to set it off, 
was on a brilliantly green tongue of land, some- 
thing between a wide gorge and a valley, for neither 
of these words exactly describes it. Feathering 
woods above surrounded it, not closely, but rather 
spaciously, singing, by their rustling leaves, a 
lullaby over its seclusion; and here and there were 
breaks that let in views of the sea. As it was a 
little apart from the farm establishment, which 
was entirely out of sight, its stillness and the charm 
of its loneliness was quite unbroken. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that when an old gentleman, un- 
covering his white head, with a beautiful girl on 
each side of him, advanced to meet us, we ex- 
claimed, several of us simultaneously, “ A Prospero 
and two Mirandas !” 

The father and mother of the young ladies had 
died ou the island, leaving them in charge to their 
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grandfather, who appeared to be devotedly attached 
to them, and was so afraid of their meeting with any 
accident, that they had never been, during their 
lives, so far from their home as the sea-beach. A 
visit, now and then, to Mademoiselle S——, a very 
rare occurrence, summed up all their experience of 
the world and its concerns. They could neither 
read nor write—knew nothing: yet, so much 
had nature done for them, that they were neither 
gross, nor stupid, nor awkward; but, like other 
rustics one sometimes meets with, had an innate 
instinctive gracefulness, beyond the reach of art, 
which it is the perfection of art well to imitate. 
If we were delighted with them, how much more 
so must they have been with us. I can imagine 
them exclaiming, internally, with Miranda, “ What 
a brave world that hath such creatures in it.” They 
soon became familiar with our ladies, and paid the 
most particular and curious attention to the various 
mysteries of their toilette. But, when any of our 
younger officers addressed them, they showed the 
greatest timidity, and, by their perpetual blushes, 
reddened, most pleasingly, their brunette com- 
plexions, tanned, and just a litile freckled by the 
sun. We regretted we could give but little more 
than an hour to this visit. After partaking of 
some refreshment, wine and fruits, the water melon, 
the pomegranate, the guava, and the plantain, which 
the climate produces in abundance, we took our 
leave in a state of rapture at what we had seen. 

A really not only most plenteous but luxurious 
repast awaited us on our return to the first settle- 
ment. The old lady had boasted that she had not 
forgotten her culinary lore by her long absence from 
Macao; and of this she gave proof, for, under her 
directions, her daughter had prepared for us a ban- 
quet that would have done honour to a Paris gas- 
tronomer. Coffee, and a petit verre of real cognac, 
finished our regale. Laden with baskets of fruit 
we departed to re-embark, for a breeze had sprung 
up within the last few hours, that made us impatient 
to be on board. 

Before we reached the beach, one or two of our, 
young ensigns were so far gone in romance, that 
they emphatically announced their intention of sell- 
ing out, as soon as they reached England, and re- 
turning to the island to marry and be happy, far 
away from all toil, care, anxiety, and vice, in abund- 
ance, gained by healthful exercise in farming, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and in the companionship of affection 
only, from year’s end to year’s end. Hearing these 
rhapsodies, our guide thought it was high time 
to break the charm we were all more or less 
under, and he soon brought us down to terra firma, 
from altitudes which some few of us had indulged 
in wantonly, with a kind of credulous incredulity, 
but others with more than a touch of genuine 
belief, by a very prosaic statement of a féw plain 
matters of fact. 

But these matters of fact I have not really the 
heart to relate, as I intended to do when I com- 
menced this paper. I cannot sketch a picture, 
only for the sake of daubing it out. Suffice it to 
say, the island was completely stripped of all ro- 
mance, in our eyes, before we left it. Its natural 
beauty alone remained, to make, by the contrast, 
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ithe lot of its inhabitants the more saddening ard 
diseonsolate. We well understood now, the joy of 
the marine officer when he first shook us by the 
hand. What a refreshment a day’s society of Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen must have been to him! 
much greater than was ours, more transitory, still 
in the enjoyment of a mere mirage Arcadia. 
Segid’s (Emperor of Ethiopia) ten days’ attempt at 
happiness was not so full of pointed lessons as 
was our one day’s experience ; for that was fiction, 
this was fact. 

Having made particular allusion to our skipper, 
I must say afew words additional about him. W 
got very satisfactory evidence that he had been, 
and probably still was, a smuggler, and had carried 
on with the island a thriving contraband traffic. 
After nearly twenty-four hours’ carouse, he arrived 
on board at about two o'clock in the morning. He 
had narrowly escaped, in his drunken state, the 
wreck of his boat among the rocks, for the sea had 
got up under a stiffish gale, and the passage had be- 
come extremely dangerous. As soon as he was 
within sight, the heaving up of the anchor began. 
On putting his foot on board, he shouted out an 
oath, which had hardly been uttered, when the cap- 
stan bars flew violently out of the capstan, one of 
them striking him on the forehead, and he fell down 
on the deck a corpse. The anchor had caught in 
one of the rocks, thus causing the sudden jerk which 
threw out the bars. ‘The blow he received was so 
violent, that his temples were almost smashed into 
the back of his head. 'Thus he died, with his own 
fearful expression on his lips, and a black pall 
was thrown over our day’s adventure that no one 
wished to lift. 


HOW TO END A LAW-SOITT. 
A TRIFLE TO SMILE AT. 
PART IV, 
WE left Clencher and Stickler together, the latter very 
hungry. Clencher, however, having at last permitted 
hirh to partake of his supper, a kindly feeling gradually 
springs up, and the conversation thus continues :— 

Clencher. Do you not go to Dunsterman’s, your bro- 
thér-in-law, every evening to meet your acquaintances, 
and abtise me to them? 

Stickler. And do not you assemble your friends every 
evening at Raspel More’s, and take away my charactor ? 

Clencher. Not so: only we talk of the law-suit, and up- 
hold my right to the pond. 

Stickler (with inercasing warmth). Your right! Why, 
half the village sides with me, and only wonder that you 
persist in carrying on the suit against me. 

Clencher. Half the village! _ Well, then, the other half 
is on my side: your right indeed! (springs towards his 
couch, and produces one of the parchments). See, here 
are the original plans, which are all in my favour. 

Stickler (also produces a document from wader his 
pillow). And here is the ground plan of my estate. 

Cleneher. And here are the old abbey records. 

Stickler. And these are the mortgage deeds, which 
settle the matter. 

Clencher. And here are the contracts of the purchase. 

Stickler, And these are the accounts of the produce of 
the fish-pond. 

Clencher, And here are the witnesses’ signatures. 
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Stickler. And these are the declarations of the sur. 
veyors. 

Clencher (brings more papers). And here ig my firs; 
complaint. 

Stickler (also fetches more papers). And this is my 
defence. 

Clencher. And here is the first sentence. 

Stickler. And this is my appeal. 

Clenchev. And here is the reply to your appeal. 

Stickler. And this is the duplicate of your reply, 

Clencherv. And here is (takes from his breast pocket 
a single sheet, looks at it, and is silent). 

Stickler. Oh! I can accommodate you with the same 
thing (produces a similar paper. Each has thrown the 
documents before him so as to make a little heap, behind 
which he stands as behind an entrenchment). 

Clencher (aside). Ah! that is the lawyer’s bill, which 
takes away all pleasure in the thing. 

Stickler. Oh! the frightful costs makes one wish the 
law-suit at the bottom of the sea. 

Clencher. Well, neighbour, what have you there ? 

Sticklev. Oh! why, that does not belong 

Clencher. Only I thought it might be—tho lawyer's 
account. 

Stickler. Possibly: well, you have also something in 
your hand. 

Clencher. Why—perhaps—yes. Well, well, it will come 
to an end some day, and that is what we are waiting for. 

Stickler. But I must say once for all, Clencher, that 
we have never offered you any insults. 

Clencher. Oho! : 

Stickler. No, Clencher, nothing that could be called an 
insult, never. It was said amongst my friends that*you 
were obstinate and self-sufficient, and sometimes quarrel- 
some and rude; but anything against your honour has 
never been uttered amongst us. 

Clencher. Well, that may be. But you sce, Stickler, 
we never spoke of you as a downright had fellow; we 
have said you were grumpy and inflexible, and a little 
hasty in speech; but anything touching your character 
as an honest man has never been said. 

Stickler. I was always given to understand that you 
spoke worse of me than that. 

Clencher. Truly, nothing more. But I have been told 
that you represented me asa monster of wickedness. 
Well, let it pass; tale-bearers make endless mischief. 

Stickler. There are people who delight in setting per- 
sons by the ears. 

Clencher (shivers). How cold it is getting! and the 
fire is going out in the stove, and there is no more fuel. 

Stickler, And so we have to shiver through a Novem- 
ber night ; and the jailor will not visit us again. 

Clencher. Listen, neighbour; I know what you have 
there; let me see the bill. 

Stickler. Then you will show me yowrs ? 
change papers, and look through them). 

Stickler. It is enormous. 

Clenchev. I agree with you. 

Stickler. I say, neighbour, the law-suit costs you a 
great deal of money: now, what is the real value of the 
pond ? 

Clencher. Why, as to that, who can say ? 
the amount of the lawyer’s bill, think you ? 

Stickler (vehencntly). Not the tenth part of it. 

Clencher. Neighbour, a sudden thought strikes me: 
who will get the benefit of our suit ? 

Stickler. The law courts: I have always said so, Our 
hard-earned money—oh! it is a shame. 

Clencher, And all becanseé of your obstinacy. 
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Stickler. No; rather of your covetousness. 

Clencher. Had you at first acted with moderation—— 

Stickler. Or, rather, had you not attempted to build 
ihe mill by force 

Clencher. My lawyer always urged me to persevere. 

Sticklev. And Doctor Swamp would never hear of my 
giving in. 

Clencher. Neighbour, would it not have been better-—— 

Stickler. Well, one might almost say so 

Clencher. That we had lived in peace ? 

Stickler (with sudden determination). Neighbour, would 
it not even now be better that we should terminate our 
suit without the help of the lawyers ? 

Clenchev. If you are willing, it is settled. 

Stickler. Let us build the mill together; we will have 
the pond valued, and divide it fairly between us. 

Cleicher. Be it so, then. Agreed, agreed! 
shake hands). How cold it is! 

Stickler. Then let us throw these papers into the stove, 
since we shall not want them any more. 

Clencher. That’s an excellent idea. (Throws in some 
papers and raises a flame). 

Stickler. Clencher, I feel so light-hearted. What two 
stupid fellows we were for having kept apart so long, em- 
bittering each other’s lives. 

Clencher. And I feel as if a great stone were removed 
from my breast (with emotion). Stickler, I have disliked 
you for years. 

Stickler. And I you (with great emotion). 

Clencher. And yet you are such a good fellow. 

Stickler. And yet youare quite another nian than I was 
made to believe. Clencher, I make you a present of the 
pond; do what you like with it. 

Clencher. Not so; we will build the mill together. 
Stickler, I have quite mistaken you; I always thought 
you obstinate. 

Stickler, And I believed you covetous. 

Clencher (in tears). 1 beg your pardon. 

Stickler. Forgive me. 

Clencher. And now we are friends for ever. 

Stickler. For ever. 

Clencher, And the documents 

Stickler. They burn well. 

Clencher. And out suit—— 

Stickler. Is at an end. 

Clencher, At anend! Agreed! (They embrace). 

DIALOGUE THE LAST. 
Grabb, and Swamp the pettifogging attorney. 

Grabb (from outside). It is already daybreak, Dr. Ad- 
vocate (enters). What! why, there they lie; they have 
each other by the ears. Separate, gentlemen. 

Swamp (approaching in haste). What has happened ? 
The watchman has just brought me your message, and I 
am here to set you free. Who has been insulting you, 
dear Mr. Stickler ? 

Stickler, No one: 
conciled. 

Swamp. What do I hear ? 

Clencher. We have compromised the matter. 

Stickler, And if we had met and spoken sooner, we 
should have come to this long ago. 

Clenchev. Jailor, we present you with these remaining 
papers to light your stove with. 

Grabb. Come, then, to the commissary of police; the 
doctor has identified you, and you are free. 

Stickler and Clencher take down their cloaks from the 
bed-posts, 

Swamp (in a vage, and striking the floor with his stick). 
If the two fellows had not come together, the suit might 
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Clencher and I are entirely re- 





have lasted another seven years. Oh, the mischief of 
these personal interviews and explanations! They are 
the ruin of such lawyers asT am. If I could only have 
kept them apart! And J, too, to come in such haste to 
set my client free! 

Stickler and Clencher (with great politeness). Good 
morning, Dr, Swamp, and farewell. 





OLD BOOK-STALLS IN MOORFIELDS IN 1750. 
Lkr it be observed that all the spiritual joys and com- 
fort of which I have been speaking came into my soul 
through the channel of a crucified Saviour ; his sufferings 
and merits, apprehended by faith, opened for my soul its 
access into God’s love. Christ was not with me now a 
bye matter, but he was every thing to me, so that the 
very sight of a spiritual book where his glory was dis- 
played would make my heart glad. And here 1 must 
mention one thing for the mortification of the pride and 
wisdom of this world, that the books which gave my soul 
the most comfort and spiritual edification were such as I 
gathered from stalls in Moorfield and other streets in 
London, where they were exposed for sale, with this title 
over their heads, “Pick and choose for twopence and 
threepence apiece ;” poor old shabby-looking books, quite 
despicable in appearance, and the authors chiefly persons 
of low estate in life. How hath God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world, and provided for the humble in 
heart! These books were more precious to me than 
mines of gold, and are now those with which I think my 
library highly honoured. And as they contain the mar- 
row of Christ’s gospel, they appear to me complete, not- 
withstanding their torn and mouldy garb. By thus 
speaking, I may offend some of my readers, but let them 
remember that I am only narrating matters of fact, and 
Iam not ashamed to confess that gospel which is con- 
trary to the honour and glory of this world. Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world, and therefore the proud 
spirit of the natural man is offended with its plainness 
and simplicity. Human pride will not stoop to such a 
Christ and such a gospel as is received among the poor, 
rior accept the preaching or writing which is not set off 
by scholastic oratory and human learning ; but the sheep 
of Christ know his voice, and are not ashamed of the 
poverty of his cross; they glory in that Jesus who is 
despised and rejected of men, and are ready to embrace 
the truth, however mean and poor the garb in which it 
may appear.—Cornelius Cayley’s Autobiography. 

Sanivary VaLvE or Natura Hisrory.— Supposing a 
botanist and another person (the two being equally robust 
and capable of exertion) were to sect forth at the same 
time, the one on a botanizing excursion, the other to ex- 
ercise his muscles in taking an ordinary walk; on their 
return home three or four hours afterwards, though each 
might have performed the same distance, the botanist, 
whose gratified mind has been healthfully stimulating the 
nerves of motion to effect muscular action, would feel far 
less fatigue, and have reaped far more benefit from his 
ramble, than the sauntering man whose muscles had not 
been so keenly excited by nervous impulse. And this 
exhibits one of the many advantages which would arise 
from cultivating in young pcople (particularly young 
ladies, who are debarred from the more boisterous sports 
of the opposite sex) a taste for such studies as geology, 
botany, entomology, and natural history generally. Dur- 
ing their rambles in the country their minds would be 
continually receiving, from some source or other, that 
pleasurable impulse which we see to be so necessary for 
healthful muscular activity, and which it is impossible for 
the mere monotonous and mechanical act of walking to 
produce.—Hopley on Education, 
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VARIETIES. 


Corp AND THE SENSE oF Sitver.—Very striking and 
curious is the story of Dr. Solander’s escape, when in 
company with Sir Joseph Banks among the hills of Terra 
del Fuego. They had walked a considerable way through 
swamps, when the weather suddenly became gloomy and 
cold, fierce blasts of wind driving the snow before it. 
Finding it impossible to reach the ships before night, 
they resolved to push on through another swamp into the 
shelter of the wood, where they might kindle a fire. Dr. 
Solander, well experienced in the effects of cold, addressed 
the men, and conjured them not to give way to sleepiness, 
but at all costs to keep in motion. ‘ Whoever sits down,” 
says he, “will sleep; and whoever sleeps will wake no 
more.’ Thus admonished and alarmed, they set forth 
once more; but ia a little while the cold became so 
intense as to produce the most oppressive drowsiness. 
Dr. Solander was the first who found the inclination to 
sleep—against which he had warned the others so em- 
phatically—too irresistible for him, and he insisted on 
being suffered to lie down. In vain Banks entreated and 
remonstrated ; down he lay upon the snow, and it was 
with much difficulty that his friend kept him from sleep- 
ing. One of the black servants began to linger in the 
same manner. When told that if he did not go on he 
would inevitably be frozen to death, he answered that he 
desired nothing more than to lie down and die. Solander 
declared himself willing to go on, but said he must first 
take'some sleep. It was impossible to carry these men, 
and they were therefore both suffered to lie down, and in 
a few minutes were in a profound sleep. Soon after some 
of those who had been sent forward to kindle a fire re- 
turned with the welcome news that a fire awaited them a 
quarter of ‘a mile off. Banks then happily succeeded in 
awakening Solander, who, although he had not been 
asleep five miuutes, had almost lost the use of his limbs, 
and the flesh was so shrunk that the shoes fell from his 
feet. He consented to go forward, with such assistance 
as could be given; but no attempts to rouse the black 
servant wero successful, and he, with another black, died 
there.—Fraser. 

Tue Human Frame.—In a paper read at the meeting 
of the British Association, Dr. Edward Smith stated that 
during the summer respiration is always feeble, as com- 
pared with the colder months of the year; and although 
the skin exercises most important functions, he found 
that it was not vicarious for the lungs, in the expi- 
ration of carbonic acid ; for while the lungs expired 600 
grains, the skin threw off only six grains. The increase 
in the quantity of carbonic acid was greater and more 
enduring after eating oatmeal and rice than after partak- 
ing of arrowroot; whilst wheat produced the greatest 
quantity, though the increase was less enduring than 
with oatmeal and rice. Tea, coffee, and cocoa were found 
to be respiratory exciters, and, consequently, increased 
the waste of the system; they could not be classed as 
food ; but as tea induced perspiration, it was most valu- 
able as a remedy against the action of heat. Tea caused 
the evolution of much more carbon than it supplied. 
Tea would also be useful in cases of drowning and inter- 
rupted pulsation. Brandy, sometimes administered in 
cases of drowning, had the very opposite effect to that 
desired, being a non-exciter of pulsation; whereas tea 
increased the action of the lungs and skin. If the object 
were to prevent the waste of the system, then alcohol 
might be useful, and tea would be improper ; but for re- 
freshment tea should be taken. The experiments showed 
that those who are most susceptible of injurious influ- 
ence by heat are the least able to bear any change of 
climate ; and, Dr. Smith observed, if this were borne in 
mind, it would be found of service to those who might 
contemplate going abroad. 

AN American’s Report oF THE JAPANESE. — The 
male portion of the community are generally stout, well- 
built men, many of whom bear the marks-of the small- 
pox. They all, or nearly so, have very fine black hair. 





They shave the upper front part of the head ; the rest, 
at the sides and back of the head, is nicely combed 
up to the top of the head, where it is tied up into a sor 
of wig, about four inches long; this is secured to the 
top of the head, and looks odd but very neat—much 
more so than their dirty neighbours, the Chinese. Many 
of them wear nothing but a sack or cloth, which is secured 
just above the hips, leaving the rest of their person, aboye 
their hips, and below their knees, exposed. The wealthy 
portion of them dress very neat, in silks, crapes, ete., in 
their native costume, which sometimes consists of the 
large trousers, hat, gown, and scarfs. <A large number 
of the poorer classes are trained for the ring, and their 
only employment is wrestling, etc. Some of them wear 
scarfs or bandages around their persons, bearing large 
characters, denoting to what prince’s or high mandarin’s 
household they are attached. In the streets and in the 
outskirts of the town (Nagasaki) may be seen several 
small Japan shops, in which sweetmeats, cakes, saki, etc,, 
are exposed for sale. Within are to be seen large num. 
bers of both sexes engaged in dancing and singing, while 
some hard-looking customers play an accompaniment 
upon a violin or banjo. The females of Nagasaki are of 
the ordinary height, and some of them are very hand- 
some. The married ladies are known from the siugle 
by painting their lips either green or a bright red, and 
their teeth a jet black.—Letter in the New York Herald, 


OPENING OF THE Barrie or Lepanro.—The Ottoman 
fleet came on slowly and with difficulty. For, strange to 
say, the wind, which had hitherto been adverse to the 
Christians, after lulling for a time, suddenly shifted to 
the opposite quarter, and blew in the face of the enemy. 
As the day advanced, moreover, the sun, which had shone 
in the eyes of the confederates, gradually shot its rays 
into those of the Moslems. Both circumstances were of 
good omen to the Christians, and the first was regarded 
as nothing short of a direct interposition of Heaven. 
Thus, ploughing its way along, the Turkish armament,as 
it came more into view, showed itself in greater strength 
than had been anticipated by the allies. It consisted of 
nearly two hundred and fifty royal galleys, most of them 
of the largest class, besides a number of smaller vessels 
in the rear, which, like those of the allies, appear scarcely 
to have come into action. The men on board, of every 
description, were computed at not less than a hundred 
and twenty thousand. The galleys spread out, as usual 
with the Turks, in the form of a regular half-moon, cover- 
ing a wider extent of surface than the combined fleets, 
which they somewhat exceeded in number. They pre- 
sented, indeed, as they drew nearer, a magnificent array, 
with their gilded and gaudily-painted prows, and their 
myriads of pennons and streamers, fluttering gaily in the 
breeze ; while the rays of the morning sun glanced on 
the polished scymitars of Damascus, and on the superb 
aigrettes of jewels which sparkled in the turbans of the 
Ottoman chiefs....... .Both the chiefs urged o 
their rowers to the top of their speed. Their galleys 
soon shot ahead of the rest of the line, driven through 
the boiling surges as by the force of a tornado, and closed 
with a shock that made every timber crack, and the two 
vessels quiver to their very keels. So powerful, indeed, 
was the impetus they received, that the pacha’s galley, 
which was considerably the larger and loftier of the two, 
was thrown so far upon its opponent that the prow 
reached the fourth bench of rowers. As soon as the 
vessels were disengaged from each other, and those on 
board had recovered from the shock, the work of death 
began.—Pvescott’s “ History of the Reign of Philip II.” 


Hasit.—Men’s actions, each day, are for the most part 
links which follow each other in the chain of custom; 
hence the great effort of practical wisdom is to imbue the 
mind with right tastes, affections, and habits, which are 
the elements of character, and, as Bishop Hall says; 
“masters of actions,” 





